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degree of danger, since it sounded every morning ai
this time, when an American weather plane came over.
The two men pulled and pushed the handcart through
the city streets. Hiroshima was a fan-shaped city,
lying mostly on the six Islands formed by the seven
estuarlal rivers that branch out from the Ota River;
its main commercial and residential districts, covering
about four square miles in the centre of the city,
contained three-quarters of Its population, which had
been reduced by several evacuation programmes from a
wartime peak of 380,000 to about 245,000. Factories
and other residential districts, or suburbs, lay compactly
around the edges of the city. To the south were the
docks, an airport, and an island-studded Inland Sea.
A rim of mountains runs around the other three sides
of the delta. Mr, Tanimoto and Mr. Matsuo took
their way through the shopping centre, already full of
people, and across two of the rivers to the sloping
streets of Kol, and up them to the outskirts and foot-
hills. As they started up a valley away from the tight-
ranked houses, the ail-clear sounded. (The Japanese
radar operators, detecting only three planes, supposed
that they comprised a reconnaissance.) Pushing the
handcart up to the rayon man's house was tiring,
and the men, after they, had manoeuvred their load
into the driveway and to the front steps, paused to
rest awhile. They stood with a wing of the house
between them and the city. Like most homes in this
part of Japan, the house consisted of a wooden frame
and wooden walls supporting a heavy tile roof. Its
front hall, packed with rolls of bedding and clothing,
looked like a cool cave full of fat cushions. Opposite